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The appendix contains a list of the seventeen principal tribes 
around the valley of Assam ; and of the twenty chief passes from 
the borders of Assam into the Biithan territory,, with a table of 
the geographical positions and elevations of 300 places along the 
eastern frontier. 

The work is also accompanied by various maps, chiefly con- 
structed from Captain Pemberton's own observations and surveys. 
Ten of these are special maps on a large scale of the chief passes 
through the frontier; besides a general map of the Manipur 
territory ; and also of the whole eastern frontier from Thibet and 
Bhutan on the north, to Rangiin and Mulmein on the south; 
and from the meridian of Calcutta to the western frontier of 
Yunan in China. 



VII. — Etudes Grammaticales sur la Langue Euslcarienne. 
Par A. Th. D' Abbadie et T. Aug. Chaho. Communicated 
by J. Cowles Prichard, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 

The Euskarian language, the native idiom of the aboriginal in- 
habitants of Western Europe, has been, until within a compara- 
tively recent period, almost entirely unknown to philologists. 
Many old Spanish writers have devoted themselves to the illus- 
tration of their national antiquities, and the monuments of ancient 
Iberian art. The works of Velasquez, Zuaiga, and Flores, on 
the Celtiberian, and on the Turdetan, or Bsetic coins and inscrip- 
tions, are well known. The same subject was treated by Jacob 
Barry, a Dutch consul at Seville. Of later date is the work of 
Iztueta on the ancient usages, dances, and games of Guipuzcoa. 
The idea of investigating the history of nations by a comparison 
of their languages is almost of modern invention. Scarcely any 
attempt had been made to illustrate the history of the primitive 
language of Spain till the early part of the last century, when a 
dissertation, written on that subject by Jezreel Jones, was pub- 
lished at the end of the collection by Chamberlayne and David 
Wilkins, containing specimens of the Lord's Prayer in different 
languages. In that paper little more is to be found than mere 
conjectures. The writer imagined the Basque or Biscayan lan- 
guage to be allied to the dialects of the Berbers and the Shuliih, 
the aboriginal inhabitants of Mount Atlas. The earliest Spanish 
works on the Bascuence or Biscayan were not; as it may be sup- 
posed, written with any view to speculations on the history of 
languages, or with the design of illustrating through that medium 
the origin and affinities of the old Iberian people. The earliest 
Biscayan grammar was printed by a singular chance in a country 
where the nearest approximation to the structure of that curious 
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idiom has been discovered, viz. in the Spanish dominions of the 
New World. The author was Balthazar de Etchabie ; he was a 
native of Guipuzcoa, and published his work in Mexico, in ] 607, 
for the use of the numerous Biscayans who were settled there. 
This work fell into oblivion after the more splendid achievement 
of Larramendi had appeared, which the author pompously entitled 
' El impossible vencido.' * To this indefatigable Jesuit we owe 
likewise the first Biscayan dictionary, the " prologo " of which is 
the earliest production that aspires to the character of a philoso- 
phical account of the Biscayan language. The grammar of Lar- 
ramendi, and his dictionary, published in 1746,j- have long been 
well known in Spain, and they have inspired some native writers 
with the desire to illustrate the language of their ancestors — a task 
which they have undertaken just in the manner that might be 
expected. The most celebrated attempts are by Astarloa and 
Juan Bautista de Erro. The former, in his 'Apologia de la 
Lengua Bascongada,' devotes himself to a proof of the position 
that the Biscayan was one of the eight primitive languages which 
he supposes to have originated at the building of the tower of 
Babel. Erro's works are still more absurd. In his 'A Ifabeto de 
la Lengua Primitiva,' and his ' Mundo Primitivo,' he even ven- 
tures more in favour of the Basque than did General Vallancey 
for his favourite Erse. The Biscayan is at least as old as the 
planting of Paradise : the Hebrew is but a late offspring from it. 
German philologists were the first who investigated with any 
degree of success the history of the Iberian language. English 
writers, from the time of Edward Lluyd, though they had nearer 
access to the means of better information, had always supposed 
the Basque to be a Celtic dialect. That notion was commonly 
entertained till the publication of the Mithridates, in which the 
treatise on the Basque was written by Adelung. Several years 
afterwards there appeared an appendix to the same work by 
Baron Wilhelm von Humboldt, containing much valuable infor- 
mation, not only on the language, but on the literature of the 
ancient Iberians, of which the author had, during his abode in 
Spain, been indefatigable in collecting the remains. Fragments 
of an ancient national poem on the taking of Numantium by 
Scipio carry very far back indeed the commencement of this 
literature, or rather of its scanty relics. Humboldt's subsequent 
work, his ' Prufung der Untersuchungen iiber die Urbewohner 
Hispaniens,' contains a most successful attempt to investigate, by 

* El impossible vencido. Arte de la Lengua Bascongada. Su autor el P. 
Manuel de Larramendi de la C. de Jesus, Maestro de Teologia de su real Colegio 
de Salamanca. Salamanca, 1729. 

f Diccionario trilingue del Castellano, Bascuence, y Latin, &c. San Sebastian. 
In folio, 1745. 
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topographical terms plainly derived from the Biscayan language, 
the history of the Iberian race in different parts of western 
Europe. But both Vater and Humboldt wanted the advantage 
of a thorough acquaintance with the idiom of ancient Spain ; an 
incalculable advantage, if only it could be found united with the 
knowledge of the true principles of scientific philology and sound 
critical judgment. This rare combination has displayed itself for 
the first time, if we are not mistaken, in the writer whose name 
stands at the head of this article. M. D' Abbadie is an enterprising 
and highly talented man, from whose zealous exertions in the 
cause of geographical discovery, if his life be spared, much may 
be expected. He is now in Abyssinia. Previously to his de- 
parture, he left with us a proof of his possessing the qualifications 
which are most important for those who embark on investigations 
respecting the history and affinities of human races in his 'Etudes 
Grammaiicales sur la langue Euskarienne.' 

This work contains, if we are not greatly mistaken, a far more 
complete analysis of the Biscayan language, and especially of the 
curious and elaborate construction of its parts of speech, than any 
that has before appeared. The multitude of inflections which 
the verb undergoes in its numerous conjugations are clearly and 
accurately analysed. Each of these modifies the sense in an infi- 
nitely more various manner than the conjugations of the Semitic 
verbs. The only real counterpart or parallel to the conjugation 
of the Biscayan is to be found in the native idioms of America. 
In the form of the verb itself, every modification of meaning is 
expressed, which we denote by inflections, or by adverbs and 
conjunctions, including even the sex, and number, and person, of 
the subjects and objects. 

For an European of any other race to learn this language by 
study would be impracticable. The only individual who could 
by possibility achieve the task would be an Algonquin or Mexi- 
can, or some native of the New World, whose original speech, 
though totally different in vocables, is constructed on a model 
nearly similar, and indicates at least a direction of mind in the 
process of the development of language in a great measure ana- 
logous. This analogy had not escaped the observation of Vater 
and Du Ponceau. These writers, who first made known to the 
learned of Europe the very remarkable facts connected with the 
structure of the American languages, were at first struck forcibly 
by the resemblance which discovered itself between those lan- 
guages and the Biscayan : and they would have been led by it to 
conjecture that the Basques are the last relic of an ancient popu- 
lation which may have found its way from the west of Europe 
across the Atlantic, had not a further investigation proved that, to- 
gether with these marks of resemblance, there are others equally 
important of discrepancy. It is now the opinion of the best 
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informed philologists that the analogy in structure belongs rather 
to a similar stage and mode of cultivation, than to the results either 
of accidental intercourse or of a common origin. Such is at least 
the supposition in which Du Ponceau and W. von Humboldt 
acquiesce. They appear to have resorted to it as affording a 
probable explanation of the facts, without observing that it 
involves much that is hypothetical. M. D'Abbadie has adopted 
this opinion. He says, — 

" L'Eskuara, different en cela de toutes les autres langues d'Europe, 
appartient a la famille des idiomes polysynth&iques, si riche et si variee 
chez les races primitives d'Amerique, et qui ne se trouve dans l'ancien 
monde que chez les aborigines de l'Espagne et du midi des Gaules," &c. 
— p. 10, et seq. 

M. D'Abbadie has more fully than any other writer compared 
the structure of the Basque with that of other languages in the 
Old World. He gives an account of its relations to the Finno- 
Hungarian idiom, the only European family of languages which 
bear such a comparison, to the Georgian in Asia, and to the Wolof 
or Jolof in Africa. The observations which follow will be read 
with interest : — 

" Passant aux contrees transatlantiques, nous nous trouvons dans le 
dedale des langues Amencaines, si nombreuses et si peu connues. On 
sait qu'en general ces idiomes ont une ressemblance commune dans la 
grammaire, mais qu'ils different singulierement dans les racines. Des 
analogies qui se rapportent a ces deux ordres de phehomenes, le fond et 
la forme, suivent quelquefois une marche parallele dans les langues que 
nous avons examinees ci-dessus, le Wolofe seul except*?. Ainsi les 
langues Laponne, Hongroise, Finnoise, Latine, HebraTque, Arabe et 
Georgienne, nous ont offert plusieurs racines communes au Basque, 
malgre' le peu de deVeloppement que nous avons donne a ce genre 
d'&ude." " Dans les langues primitives de l'Amerique au contraire,la 
constitution de chaque mot a une physiognomie tkrangere, et pour trouver 
des rapports avec le Basque, il faut se borner a la grammaire. Ici les 
analogies sont nombreuses et le seraient peut-6tre davantage, si la 
plupart des auteurs n'avaient suivi de trop pres la marche de la gram- 
maire Latine. On serait done oblige de posseder ces langues a fond 
pour decider si elles ne se preteraient pas plus aisement a une autre 
classification." "Le nom Mexicain n'a pas de genre et fait sa dd- 
clinaison par des post-positions. II ne forme pas ces mots composes 
par une desinence que prendrait l'un des noms composans." " La 
langue Quichua, parlee par les aborigenes du Perou, est l'une de celles 
qui ressemblent le plus a la notre," &c. — p. 24. 

The author concludes by observing that by assuming as types 
of this small number of comparisons, the principal languages of 
the two hemispheres, he trusts to have said sufficient to encourage 
philologists and those who take an interest in ethnography as a 
branch of geography, to follow out the connexion, as there is little 
doubt their labours will not be in vain. 



